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ROCKY. AEN JIM 


Introduction: 


Most of what is known about Rocky Mountain Jim (James Nugent) is from 
the account of Isabella Bird in her book “A Lady’s Life In The Rocky Moun- 
tains”. Isabella Lucy Bird, (45 October 1831 — 7 October 1904), was a British 
explorer, writer, photographer, and naturalist. She was the first woman to be 
elected Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. From early childhood Bird 
was frail, suffering from a spinal complaint, nervous ae ae insom- 
nia. The doctor recommended an open-air : ————— 
life. In 1850, a "fibrous tumour was re- 
moved from the neighbourhood of the 
spine". Bird continued to suffer from un- 
specified ailments resulting in lassitude and|_. 
insomnia. 


Doctors urged a sea voyage and in 1854 
Bird's life of travelling began when the op- 
portunity arose for her to sail to the United 
States, accompanying her second cousins to 
their family home. Bird's "bright descriptive 
letters" written home to her relations : 
formed the basis for her first book, “An En- | 
glishwoman in America” (1856). 


In 1872 she traveled to Australia and 
Hawaii. She then moved on to Colorado, 
where she had heard the air was excellent = : 
for the infirm. On horseback, she covered over 800 alee in 1 the Rocke Moun 
tains in 1873. Her letters to her sister comprised Bird's fourth and most fa- 
mous book, "A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains". 


Bird's time in the Rockies was enlivened especially by her acquaintance with 
Jim Nugent, "Rocky Mountain Jim", a textbook outlaw with one eye and an 
affinity for violence and poetry. "A man any woman might love but no sane 
woman would marry", Bird declared in a section of her letters. James Nugent 
also was captivated by the independent-minded Bird, but she ultimately left 
the Rockies and her "dear desperado". James Nugent was shot dead less than 
a year later. 


Isabella Bird - ESTES PARK September 28, 1873. 


I wish I could let those three notes of admiration go to you instead of a letter. 
They mean everything that is rapturous and delightful—grandeur, cheerful- 
ness, health, enjoyment, novelty, freedom, etc., etc. I have just dropped into 
the very place I have been seeking, but in everything it exceeds all my dreams. 
There is health in every breath of air; I am much better already, and get up to 
a seven o'clock breakfast without difficulty. It is quite comfortable—in the 
fashion that I like. I have a log cabin, raised on six posts, all to myself, with a 
skunk's lair underneath it, and a small lake close to it. There is a frost every 
night, and all day it is cool enough for a roaring fire. The ranchman, who is 
half-hunter, half-stockman, and his wife are jovial, hearty Welsh people from 
Llanberis, who laugh with loud, cheery British laughs, sing in parts down to 
the youngest child, are free-hearted and hospitable, and pile the pitch-pine 
logs half-way up the great rude chimney. There has been fresh meat each day 
since I came, delicious bread baked daily, excellent potatoes, tea and coffee, 
and an abundant supply of milk like cream. I have a clean hay bed with six 
blankets, and there are neither bugs nor fleas. The scenery is the most glori- 
ous I have ever seen, and is above us, around us, at the very door. Most peo- 
ple have advized me to go to Colorado Springs, and only one mentioned this 
place, and till I reached Longmount I never saw any one who had been here, 
but I saw from the lie of the country that it must be most superbly situated. 
This is perfection, and all the requisites for health are present, including 
plenty of horses and grass to ride on. 


(Riding from Longmont toward Estes Park, Isabella wrote this:) 


We entered on an ascending valley, where the gorgeous hues of the rocks 
were intensified by the blue gloom of the pitch pines, and then taking a track 
to the north-west, we left the softer world behind, and all traces of man and 
his works, and plunged into the Rocky Mountains. 


(First encounter with Rocky Mountain Jim:) 


A very pretty mare, hobbled, was feeding; a collie dog barked at us, and 
among the scrub, not far from the track, there was a rude, black log cabin, as 
rough as it could be to be a shelter at all, with smoke coming out of the roof 
and window. We diverged towards it; it mattered not that it was the home, or 
rather den, of a notorious "ruffian" and "desperado." One of my companions 
had disappeared hours before, the remaining one was a town-bred youth. I 
longed to speak to some one who loved the mountains. I called the hut a DEN 
—it looked like the den of a wild beast. The big dog lay outside it in a threat- 
ening attitude and growled. The mud roof was covered with lynx, beaver, and 
other furs laid out to dry, beaver paws were pinned out on the logs, a part of 
the carcass of a deer hung at one end of the cabin, a skinned beaver lay in 
front of a heap of peltry just within the door, and antlers of deer, old horse- 
shoes, and offal of many animals, lay about the den. 


(Note) Rocky Mountain Jim’s cabin was at the head of Muggins Gulch 
which was the trail from Lyons Colorado to Estes Park. Here is the history 
of Muggins Gulch: From “Memoirs of Estes Park” By Milton Estes. MUG- 
GINS GULCH - “We named all the mountains and streams; but they were re- 
named after we moved out of the Park, except the Gulch at the east of the 
Park, called Muggins Gulch, and Sheep Rock, which we shall mention again. 
Muggins Gulch was named for George Hearst, whose nickname was "Mug- 
gins. " He was given this name by Dan Gant. who with a man called Sowers, 
had some cattle in the Park, and "Muggins" was their herder. Muggins built a 
cabin at the head of the Gulch, so he could watch the cattle, lest any should 
try to leave and go back to the valley”. (Rocky Mountain Jim came to the 
Park about 1868. His cabin stood at the mouth of the gulch on the right as 
one descends Muggins Gulch.) 


Muggins Gulch — Original route from Longmont to Estes Park 


Roused by the growling of the dog, his owner came out, a broad, thickset 
man, about the middle height, with an old cap on his head, and wearing a 
grey hunting suit much the worse for wear (almost falling to pieces, in fact), a 
digger's scarf knotted round his waist, a knife in his belt, and "a bosom 
friend," a revolver, sticking out of the breast pocket of his coat; his feet, which 
were very small, were bare, except for some dilapidated moccasins made of 


horse hide. The marvel was how his clothes hung together, and on him. The 
scarf round his waist must have had something to do with it. His face was re- 
markable. 


He is a man about forty-five, and must have been strikingly handsome. He 
has large grey-blue eyes, deeply set, with well-marked eyebrows, a handsome 
aquiline nose, and a very handsome mouth. His face was smooth shaven ex- 
cept for a dense mustache and imperial. Tawny hair, in thin uncared for curls, 
fell from under his hunter's cap and over his collar. One eye was entirely 
gone, and the loss made one side of the face repulsive, while the other might 
have been modeled in marble. "Desperado" was written in large letters all 
over him. 


I almost repented of having sought his acquaintance. His first impulse was to 
swear at the dog, but on seeing a lady he contented himself with kicking him, 
and coming to me he raised his cap, showing as he did so a magnificently- 
formed brow and head, and in a cultured tone of voice asked if there were 
anything he could do for me? I asked for some water, and he brought some in 
a battered tin, gracefully apologizing for not having anything more pre- 
sentable. We entered into conversation, and as he spoke I forgot both his rep- 
utation and appearance, for his manner was that of a chivalrous gentleman, 
his accent refined, and his language easy and elegant. I inquired about some 
beavers' paws which were drying, and in a moment they hung on the horn of 
my saddle. Apropos of the wild animals of the region, he told me that the loss 
of his eye was owing to a recent encounter with a grizzly bear, which, after 
giving him a death hug, tearing him all over, breaking his arm and scratching 
out his eye, had left him for dead. As we rode away, for the sun was sinking, 
he said, courteously, "You are not an American. I know from your voice that 
you are a countrywoman of mine. I hope you will allow me the pleasure of 
calling on you." 


From "A Bear Attack In Estes Park" by P. J. Hunt in "The Senior Voice Of 
Colorado" Dec 5, 2016. 


“She seized him by the left arm at the elbow—biting it through and mangling it 
fearfully—hurled him to the ground and shook him as a dog would a rat.” In 
1871, that was how a Denver newspaper described a bear that attacked Rocky 
Mountain Jim Nugent near Estes Park. The revolver was all he had when the 
huge, brown bear came charging at him out of the woods with her cubs. Jim 
fired four shots into the bear before she reached him and hurled him to the 
ground. As she shook him by his arm, as a dog would a rat, he managed to fire 
a fifth shot into her. But she seemed to have supernatural strength. She ripped 
his scalp and forehead to the bone on the right side, ruining the eye. At that 
point, Jim passed out. The bear continued to maul him, biting off his left 
thumb, tearing and biting his flesh, throwing his mangled body until the 
gunshot wounds finally affected her. 


When Jim woke, the bear lay dead beside him. His clothes were torn to 
shreds, and his body was a bloody mass. He struggled up between fainting 
spells and finally got on his mule, heading for Grand Lake where he hoped he 
might find someone to help him. He found two men who managed to get a 
doctor from a nearby mining camp. That saved his life. Without a capable 
doctor, he would have died. He later returned to Estes Park and continued to 
live as a mountain man, hunting and running a few cattle in the park. 


This man, known through the Territories and beyond them as "Rocky Moun- 
tain Jim," or, more briefly, as "Mountain Jim," is one of the famous scouts of 
the Plains, and is the original of some daring portraits in fiction concerning 
Indian Frontier warfare. So far as I have at present heard, he is a man for 
whom there is now no room, for the time for blows and blood in this part of 
Colorado is past, and the fame of many daring exploits is sullied by crimes 
which are not easily forgiven here. 


(Note) From an Irish family Jim’s father had been a British officer at Mon- 
treal but at 17 years Jim turned to hard liquor when his girlfriend died. He 
moved around, worked for the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company for some years 
then became an Indian scout for the US government, where he gained his 
notoriety. He also escorted emigrant groups across the West. 


He now has a "squatter's claim," but makes his living as a trapper, and is a 
complete child of the mountains. Of his genius and chivalry to women there 
does not appear to be any doubt; but he is a desperate character, and is sub- 
ject to "ugly fits," when people think it best to avoid him. It is here regarded 
as an evil that he has located himself at the mouth of the only entrance to the 
park, for he is dangerous with his pistols, and it would be safer if he were not 
here. His besetting sin is indicated in the verdict pronounced on him by my 
host: "When he's sober Jim's a perfect gentleman; but when he's had liquor 
he's the most awful ruffian in Colorado." 


From the ridge on which this gulch terminates, at a height of 9,000 feet, we 
saw at last Estes Park, lying 1,500 feet below in the glory of the setting sun, an 
irregular basin, lighted up by the bright waters of the rushing Thompson, 
guarded by sentinel mountains of fantastic shape and monstrous size, with 
Long's Peak rising above them all in unapproachable grandeur, while the 
Snowy Range, with its outlying spurs heavily timbered, come down upon the 
park slashed by stupendous canyons lying deep in purple gloom. The moun- 
tain fever seized me, and, giving my tireless horse one encouraging word, he 
dashed at full gallop over a mile of smooth sward at delirious speed. 


When we came suddenly upon a small 
lake, close to which was a very trim- 
looking log cabin, with a flat mud roof, 
with four smaller ones; picturesquely 
dotted about near it, two corrals, a long 
shed, in front of which a steer was being 
killed, a log dairy with a water wheel, 
some hay piles, and various evidences of| 
comfort; and two men, on serviceable 
horses, were just bringing in some toler- 
able cows to be milked. A short, pleas- 
ant-looking man ran up to me and 
shook hands gleefully, which surprised 
me; but he has since told me that in the 
evening light he thought I was "Moun- 
tain Jim, dressed up as a woman!" I rec- 
ognized in him a countryman, and he 
introduced himself as Griffith Evans, a 
Welshman from the slate quarries near 
Llanberis. So in this glorious upper 
world, with the mountain pines behind 
and the clear lake in front, in 
the "blue hollow at the foot 
of Long's Peak," at a height 
of 7,500 feet, where the hoar 
frost crisps the grass every 
night of the year, I have 
found far more than I ever 
dared to hope for. 


Griff Evans Ranch 


(Originally Joel Estes 
Homestead) 


Summit Of Longs Peak October 1873 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday: 


Long's Peak, 14,700 feet high, blocks up one end of Estes Park, and dwarfs all 
the surrounding mountains. By sunlight or moonlight its splintered grey crest 
is the one object which, in spite of wapiti and bighorn, skunk and grizzly, un- 
failingly arrests the eyes. Other summits blush under the morning kiss of the 
sun, and turn pale the next moment; but it detains the first sunlight and holds 
it round its head for an hour at least, till it pleases to change from rosy red to 
deep blue; and the sunset, as if spell-bound, lingers latest on its crest. 


(Note) Longs Peak elevation is 14,259’ 


Long's Peak, "the American Matterhorn," as some call it, was ascended five 
years ago for the first time. I thought I should like to attempt it, but up to 
Monday, when Evans left for Denver, cold water was thrown upon the project. 
It was too late in the season, the winds were likely to be strong, etc.; but just 
before leaving, Evans said that the weather was looking more settled, and if I 
did not get farther than the timber line it would be worth going. 


(Note) The first recorded ascent was on August 23, 1868 by the surveying 
party of John Wesley Powell via the south side. Addie Alexander was the 
first woman to summit Longs Peak in 1871. 


Soon after he left, "Mountain Jim" came in, and said he would go up as guide, 
and the two youths who rode here with me from Longmont and I caught at 
the proposal. Mrs. Edwards at once baked bread for three days, steaks were 
cut from the steer which hangs up conveniently, and tea, sugar, and butter 
were benevolently added. We limited our luggage to what our saddle horses 
could carry. My own boots were so much worn that it was painful to walk, 
even about the park, in them, so Evans had lent me a pair of his hunting 
boots, which hung to the horn of my saddle. "Jim" was a shocking figure; he 
had on an old pair of high boots, with a baggy pair of old trousers made of 
deer hide, held on by an old scarf tucked into them; a leather shirt, with three 
or four ragged unbuttoned waistcoats over it; an old smashed wideawake, 
from under which his tawny, neglected ringlets hung; and with his one eye, 
his one long spur, his knife in his belt, his revolver in his waistcoat pocket, his 
saddle covered with an old beaver skin, from which the paws hung down; his 
camping blankets behind him, his rifle laid across the saddle in front of him, 
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and his axe, canteen, and other gear hanging to the horn, he was as awful- 
looking a ruffian as one could see. By way of contrast he rode a small Arab 
mare, of exquisite beauty, skittish, high spirited, gentle, but altogether too 
light for him, and he fretted her incessantly to make her display herself. 


Heavily loaded as all our horses were, "Jim" started over the half-mile of level 
grass at a hard gallop, and then throwing his mare on her haunches, pulled up 
alongside of me, and with a grace of manner which soon made me forget his 
appearance, entered into a conversation which lasted for more than three 
hours, in spite of the manifold checks of fording streams, single file, abrupt 
ascents and descents, and other incidents of mountain travel. The ride was 
one series of glories and surprises, of "park" and glade, of lake and stream, of 
mountains on mountains, culminating in the rent pinnacles of Long's Peak, 
which looked yet grander and ghastlier as we crossed an attendant mountain 
11,000 feet high. From the dry, buff grass of Estes Park we turned off up a 
trail on the side of a pine-hung gorge, up a steep pine-clothed hill, down to a 
small valley, rich in fine, sun-cured hay about eighteen inches high, and en- 
closed by high mountains whose deepest hollow contains a lily-covered lake, 
fitly named "The Lake of the Lilies." Ah, how magical its beauty was, as it 
slept in silence, while THERE the dark pines were mirrored motionless in its 
pale gold, and HERE the great white lily cups and dark green leaves rested on 
amethyst-colored water! 


From this we ascended into the purple gloom of great pine forests which 
clothe the skirts of the mountains up to a height of about 11,000 feet. We rode 
upwards through the gloom on a steep trail blazed through the forest, all my 
intellect concentrated on avoiding being dragged off my horse by impending 
branches, or having the blankets badly torn, as those of my companions were, 
by sharp dead limbs, between which there was hardly room to pass—the 
horses breathless, and requiring to stop every few yards, though their riders, 
except myself, were afoot. The timber line was passed, and there a grove of 
the beautiful silver spruce marked our camping ground. Nearly 3,000 feet 
above us, towered the bald white crest of Long's Peak, its huge precipices red 
with the light of a sun long lost to our eyes. Soon the afterglow came on, and 
before it faded a big half-moon hung out of the heavens, shining through the 
silver blue foliage of the pines on the frigid background of snow, and turning 
the whole into fairyland. The "photo" which accompanies this letter is by a 
courageous Denver artist who attempted the ascent just before I arrived, but, 
after camping out at the timber line for a week, was foiled by the perpetual 
storms, and was driven down again, leaving some very valuable apparatus 
about 3,000 feet from the summit. 


Unsaddling and picketing the horses securely, making the beds of pine 
shoots, and dragging up logs for fuel, warmed us all. "Jim" built up a great 
fire, and before long we were all sitting around it at supper. It didn't matter 
much that we had to drink our tea out of the battered meat tins in which it 
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was boiled, and eat strips of beef reeking with pine smoke without plates or 
forks. 


"Treat Jim as a gentleman and you'll find him one," I had been told; and 
though his manner was certainly bolder and freer than that of gentlemen gen- 
erally, no imaginary fault could be found. He was very agreeable as a man of 
culture as well as a child of nature; the desperado was altogether out of sight. 
He was very courteous and even kind to me, which was fortunate, as the 
young men had little idea of showing even ordinary civilities. That night I 
made the acquaintance of his dog "Ring," said to be the best hunting dog in 
Colorado, with the body and legs of a collie, but a head approaching that of a 
mastiff, a noble face with a wistful human expression, and the most truthful 
eyes I ever saw in an animal. His master loves him if he loves anything, but in 
his savage moods ill-treats him. "Ring's" devotion never swerves, and his 
truthful eyes are rarely taken off his master's face. He is almost human in his 
intelligence, and, unless he is told to do so, he never takes notice of any one 
but "Jim." In a tone as if speaking to a human being, his master, pointing to 
me, said, "Ring, go to that lady, and don't leave her again to-night." "Ring" at 
once came to me, looked into my face, laid his head on my shoulder, and then 
lay down beside me with his head on my lap, but never taking his eyes from 


"Jim's" face. 


The long shadows of the pines lay upon the frosted grass, an aurora leaped fit- 
fully, and the moonlight, though intensely bright, was pale beside the red, 
leaping flames of our pine logs and their red glow on our gear, ourselves, and 
Ring's truthful face. One of the young men sang a Latin student's song and 
two Negro melodies; the other "Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer." "Jim" sang one 
of Moore's melodies in a singular falsetto, and all together sang, "The Star- 
spangled Banner" and "The Red, White, and Blue." Then "Jim" recited a very 
clever poem of his own composition, and told some fearful Indian stories. A 
group of small silver spruces away from the fire was my sleeping place. The 
artist who had been up there had so woven and interlaced their lower 
branches as to form a bower, affording at once shelter from the wind and a 
most agreeable privacy. It was thickly strewn with young pine shoots, and 
these, when covered with a blanket, with an inverted saddle for a pillow, 
made a luxurious bed. The mercury at 9 P.M. was 12 degrees below the freez- 
ing point. "Jim," after a last look at the horses, made a huge fire, and 
stretched himself out beside it, but "Ring" lay at my back to keep me warm. I 
could not sleep, but the night passed rapidly. I was anxious about the ascent, 
for gusts of ominous sound swept through the pines at intervals. Then wild 
animals howled, and "Ring" was perturbed in spirit about them. Then it was 
strange to see the notorious desperado, a red-handed man, sleeping as quietly 
as innocence sleeps. But, above all, it was exciting to lie there, with no better 
shelter than a bower of pines, on a mountain 11,000 feet high, in the very 
heart of the Rocky Range, under twelve degrees of frost, hearing sounds of 
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wolves, with shivering stars looking through the fragrant canopy, with arrowy 
pines for bed-posts, and for a night lamp the red flames of a camp-fire. 


Day dawned long before the sun rose, pure and lemon colored. The rest were 
looking after the horses, when one of the students came running to tell me 
that I must come farther down the slope, for "Jim" said he had never seen 
such a sunrise. From the chill, grey Peak above, from the everlasting snows, 
from the silvered pines, down through mountain ranges with their depths of 
Tyrian purple, we looked to where the Plains lay cold, in blue-grey, like a 
morning sea against a far horizon. Suddenly, as a dazzling streak at first, but 
enlarging rapidly into a dazzling sphere, the sun wheeled above the grey line, 
a light and glory as when it was first created. "Jim" involuntarily and rever- 
ently uncovered his head, and exclaimed, "I believe there is a God!" I felt as if, 
Parsee-like, I must worship. The grey of the Plains changed to purple, the sky 
was all one rose-red flush, on which vermilion cloud-streaks rested; the 
ghastly peaks gleamed like rubies, the earth and heavens were new created. 
Surely "the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands!" For a full 
hour those Plains simulated the ocean, down to whose limitless expanse of 
purple, cliff, rocks, and promontories swept down. 


By seven we had finished breakfast, and passed into the ghastlier solitudes 
above, I riding as far as what, rightly, or wrongly, are called the "Lava Beds," 
an expanse of large and small boulders, with snow in their crevices. It was 
very cold; some water which we crossed was frozen hard enough to bear the 
horse. "Jim" had advised me against taking any wraps, and my thin Hawaiian 
riding dress, only fit for the tropics, was penetrated by the keen air. The rar- 
efied atmosphere soon began to oppress our breathing, and I found that 
Evans's boots were so large that I had no foothold. Fortunately, before the 
real difficulty of the ascent began, we found, under a rock, a pair of small 
overshoes, probably left by the Hayden exploring expedition, which just 
lasted for the day. As we were leaping from rock to rock, "Jim" said, "I was 
thinking in the night about your traveling alone, and wondering where you 
carried your Derringer, for I could see no signs of it." On my telling him that I 
traveled unarmed, he could hardly believe it, and adjured me to get a revolver 
at once. 


On arriving at the "Notch" (a literal gate of rock), we found ourselves abso- 
lutely on the knifelike ridge or backbone of Long's Peak, only a few feet wide, 
covered with colossal boulders and fragments, and on the other side shelving 
in one precipitous, snow-patched sweep of 3,000 feet to a picturesque hollow, 
containing a lake of pure green water. Other lakes, hidden among dense pine 
woods, were farther off, while close above us rose the Peak, which, for about 
500 feet, is a smooth, gaunt, inaccessible-looking pile of granite. Passing 
through the "Notch," we looked along the nearly inaccessible side of the Peak, 
composed of boulders and debris of all shapes and sizes, through which ap- 
peared broad, smooth ribs of reddish-colored granite, looking as if they 
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upheld the towering rock mass above. I usually dislike bird's-eye and 
panoramic views, but, though from a mountain, this was not one. Serrated 
ridges, not much lower than that on which we stood, rose, one beyond an- 
other, far as that pure atmosphere could carry the vision, broken into awful 
chasms deep with ice and snow, rising into pinnacles piercing the heavenly 
blue with their cold, barren grey, on, on for ever, till the most distant range 
upbore unsullied snow alone. There were fair lakes mirroring the dark pine 
woods, canyons dark and blue-black with unbroken expanses of pines, snow- 
slashed pinnacles, wintry heights frowning upon lovely parks, watered and 
wooded, lying in the lap of summer; North Park floating off into the blue dis- 
tance, Middle Park closed till another season, the sunny slopes of Estes Park, 
and winding down among the mountains the snowy ridge of the Divide, 
whose bright waters seek both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. There, far be- 
low, links of diamonds showed where the Grand River takes its rise to seek 
the mysterious Colorado, with its still unsolved enigma, and lose itself in the 
waters of the Pacific; and nearer the snow-born Thompson bursts forth from 
the ice to begin its journey to the Gulf of Mexico. Nature, rioting in her grand- 
est mood, exclaimed with voices of grandeur, solitude, sublimity, beauty, and 
infinity, "Lord, what is man, that Thou art mindful of him? or the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him?" Never-to-be-forgotten glories they were, burnt in 
upon my memory by six succeeding hours of terror. 


(Note) The path taken is called “The Keyhole Route”. First comes “The Boul- 
derfield” then “The Keyhole”. Past the Keyhole is “The Narrows”, then “The 
Trough”, then “The Homestretch” and finally “The Summit”. Climbing when 
ice and snow is present is extremely dangerous. The author of this book 
summited Longs Peak on August 3, 2013 when conditions were dry. 


Boulderfield and 
The Keyhole 
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Looking down "The Trough 
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You know I have no head and no ankles, and never ought to dream of moun- 
taineering; and had I known that the ascent was a real mountaineering feat I 
should not have felt the slightest ambition to perform it. As it is, I am only hu- 
miliated by my success, for "Jim" dragged me up, like a bale of goods, by 
sheer force of muscle. At the "Notch" the real business of the ascent began. 
Two thousand feet of solid rock towered above us, four thousand feet of bro- 
ken rock shelved precipitously below; smooth granite ribs, with barely 
foothold, stood out here and there; melted snow refrozen several times, pre- 
sented a more serious obstacle; many of the rocks were loose, and tumbled 
down when touched. To me it was a time of extreme terror. I was roped to 
"Jim," but it was of no use; my feet were paralyzed and slipped on the bare 
rock, and he said it was useless to try to go that way, and we retraced our 
steps. I wanted to return to the "Notch," knowing that my incompetence 
would detain the party, and one of the young men said almost plainly that a 
woman was a dangerous encumbrance, but the trapper replied shortly that if 
it were not to take a lady up he would not go up at all. He went on to explore, 
and reported that further progress on the correct line of ascent was blocked 
by ice; and then for two hours we descended, lowering ourselves by our hands 
from rock to rock along a boulder-strewn sweep of 4,000 feet, patched with 
ice and snow, and perilous from rolling stones. My fatigue, giddiness, and 
pain from bruised ankles, and arms half pulled out of their sockets, were so 
great that I should never have gone halfway had not "Jim," nolens volens, 
dragged me along with a patience and skill, and withal a determination that I 
should ascend the Peak, which never failed. After descending about 2,000 
feet to avoid the ice, we got into a deep ravine with inaccessible sides, partly 
filled with ice and snow and partly with large and small fragments of rock, 
which were constantly giving away, rendering the footing very insecure. That 
part to me was two hours of painful and unwilling submission to the in- 
evitable; of trembling, slipping, straining, of smooth ice appearing when it 
was least expected, and of weak entreaties to be left behind while the others 
went on. "Jim" always said that there was no danger, that there was only a 
short bad bit ahead, and that I should go up even if he carried me! 


Slipping, faltering, gasping from the exhausting toil in the rarefied air, with 
throbbing hearts and panting lungs, we reached the top of the gorge and 
squeezed ourselves between two gigantic fragments of rock by a passage 
called the "Dog's Lift," when I climbed on the shoulders of one man and then 
was hauled up. This introduced us by an abrupt turn round the south-west 
angle of the Peak to a narrow shelf of considerable length, rugged, uneven, 
and so overhung by the cliff in some places that it is necessary to crouch to 
pass at all. Above, the Peak looks nearly vertical for 400 feet; and below, the 
most tremendous precipice I have ever seen descends in one unbroken fall. 
This is usually considered the most dangerous part of the ascent, but it does 
not seem so to me, for such foothold as there is is secure, and one fancies that 
it is possible to hold on with the hands. But there, and on the final, and, to my 
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thinking, the worst part of the climb, one slip, and a breathing, thinking, hu- 
man being would lie 3,000 feet below, a shapeless, bloody heap! "Ring" re- 
fused to traverse the Ledge, and remained at the "Lift" howling piteously. 


From thence the view is more magnificent even than that from the "Notch." 
At the foot of the precipice below us lay a lovely lake, wood embosomed, from 
or near which the bright St. Vrain and other streams take their rise. As we 
crept from the ledge round a horn of rock I beheld what made me perfectly 
sick and dizzy to look at—the terminal Peak itself—a smooth, cracked face or 
wall of pink granite, as nearly perpendicular as anything could well be up 
which it was possible to climb, well deserving the name of the "American 
Matterhorn." 


SCALING, not climbing, is the correct term for this last ascent. It took one 
hour to accomplish 500 feet, pausing for breath every minute or two. The 
only foothold was in narrow cracks or on minute projections on the granite. 
To get a toe in these cracks, or here and there on a scarcely obvious projec- 
tion, while crawling on hands and knees, all the while tortured with thirst and 
gasping and struggling for breath, this was the climb; but at last the Peak was 
won. A grand, well-defined mountain top it is, a nearly level acre of boulders, 
with precipitous sides all round, the one we came up being the only accessible 
one. 
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It was not possible to remain long. One of the young men was seriously 
alarmed by bleeding from the lungs, and the intense dryness of the day and 
the rarefication of the air, at a height of nearly 15,000 feet, made respiration 
very painful. There is always water on the Peak, but it was frozen as hard as a 
rock, and the sucking of ice and snow increases thirst. We all suffered severely 
from the want of water, and the gasping for breath made our mouths and 
tongues so dry that articulation was difficult, and the speech of all unnatural. 


From the summit were seen in unrivalled combination all the views which 
had rejoiced our eyes during the ascent. It was something at last to stand 
upon the storm-rent crown of this lonely sentinel of the Rocky Range, on one 
of the mightiest of the vertebrae of the backbone of the North American conti- 
nent, and to see the waters start for both oceans. 


We placed our names, with the date of ascent, in a tin within a crevice, and 
descended to the Ledge, sitting on the smooth granite, getting our feet into 
cracks and against projections, and letting ourselves down by our hands, 
"Jim" going before me, so that I might steady my feet against his powerful 
shoulders. I was no longer giddy, and faced the precipice of 3,500 feet with- 
out a shiver. Repassing the Ledge and Lift, we accomplished the descent 
through 1,500 feet of ice and snow, with many falls and bruises, but no worse 
mishap, and there separated, the young men taking the steepest but most di- 
rect way to the "Notch," with the intention of getting ready for the march 
home, and "Jim" and I taking what he thought the safer route for me—a de- 
scent over boulders for 2,000 feet, and then a tremendous ascent to the 
"Notch." 


I had various falls, and once hung by my frock, which caught on a rock, and 
"Jim" severed it with his hunting knife, upon which I fell into a crevice full of 
soft snow. We were driven lower down the mountains than he had intended 
by impassable tracts of ice, and the ascent was tremendous. For the last 200 
feet the boulders were of enormous size, and the steepness fearful. 


Sometimes I drew myself up on hands and knees, sometimes crawled; some- 
times "Jim" pulled me up by my arms or a lariat, and sometimes I stood on 
his shoulders, or he made steps for me of his feet and hands, but at six we 
stood on the "Notch" in the splendor of the sinking sun, all color deepening, 
all peaks glorifying, all shadows purpling, all peril past. 


"Jim" had parted with his brusquerie when we parted from the students, and 
was gentle and considerate beyond anything, though I knew that he must be 
grievously disappointed, both in my courage and strength. Water was an ob- 
ject of earnest desire. My tongue rattled in my mouth, and I could hardly ar- 
ticulate. It is good for one's sympathies to have for once a severe experience of 
thirst. Truly, there was Water, water, everywhere, But not a drop to drink. 
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Three times its apparent gleam deceived even the mountaineer's practiced 
eye, but we found only a foot of "glare ice." At last, in a deep hole, he suc- 
ceeded in breaking the ice, and by putting one's arm far down one could 
scoop up a little water in one's hand, but it was tormentingly insufficient. 
With great difficulty and much assistance I recrossed the "Lava Beds," was 
carried to the horse and lifted upon him, and when we reached the camping 
ground I was lifted off him, and laid on the ground wrapped up in blankets, a 
humiliating termination of a great exploit. 


The horses were saddled, and the young men were all ready to start, but "Jim" 
quietly said, "Now, gentlemen, I want a good night's rest, and we shan't stir 
from here to-night." I believe they were really glad to have it so, as one of 
them was quite "finished." I retired to my arbor, wrapped myself in a roll of 
blankets, and was soon asleep. 


When I woke, the moon was high shining through the silvery branches, 
whitening the bald Peak above, and glittering on the great abyss of snow be- 
hind, and pine logs were blazing like a bonfire in the cold still air. My feet 
were so icy cold that I could not sleep again, and getting some blankets to sit 
in, and making a roll of them for my back, I sat for two hours by the camp- 
fire. It was weird and gloriously beautiful. The students were asleep not far off 
in their blankets with their feet towards the fire. 


"Ring" lay on one side of me with his fine head on my arm, and his master sat 
smoking, with the fire lighting up the handsome side of his face, and except 
for the tones of our voices, and an occasional crackle and splutter as a pine 
knot blazed up, there was no sound on the mountain side. Once only some 
wild animals prowled near the camp, when "Ring," with one bound, disap- 
peared from my side; and the horses, which were picketed by the stream, 
broke their lariats, stampeded, and came rushing wildly towards the fire, and 
it was fully half an hour before they were caught and quiet was restored. 


"Jim," or Mr. Nugent, as I always scrupulously called him, told stories of his 

early youth, and of a great sorrow which had led him to embark on a lawless 

and desperate life. His voice trembled, and tears rolled down his cheek. Was 
it semi-conscious acting, I wondered, or was his dark soul really stirred to its 
depths by the silence, the beauty, and the memories of youth? 


We reached Estes Park at noon of the following day. A more successful ascent 
of the Peak was never made, and I would not now exchange my memories of 
its perfect beauty and extraordinary sublimity for any other experience of 
mountaineering in any part of the world. Yesterday snow fell on the summit, 
and it will be inaccessible for eight months to come. I. L. B. 
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October 2, 1873 


As I have written before, Estes Park is thirty miles from Longmont, the near- 
est settlement, and it can be reached on horseback only by the steep and devi- 
ous track by which I came, passing through a narrow rift in the top of a pre- 
cipitous ridge, 9,000 feet high, called the Devil's Gate. Evans takes a lumber 
wagon with four horses over the mountains, and a Colorado engineer would 
have no difficulty in making a wagon road. In several of the gulches over 
which the track hangs there are the remains of wagons which have come to 
grief in the attempt to emulate Evans's feat, which without evidence, I should 
have supposed to be impossible. It is an awful road. The only settlers in the 
park are Griffith Evans, and a married man a mile higher up. "Mountain 
Jim's" cabin is in the entrance gulch, four miles off, and there is not another 
cabin for eighteen miles toward the Plains. The park is unsurveyed, and the 
huge tract of mountainous country beyond is almost altogether unexplored. 
Elk hunters occasionally come up and camp out here; but the two settlers, 
who, however, are only squatters, for various reasons are not disposed to en- 
courage such visitors. When Evans, who is a very successful hunter, came 
here, he came on foot, and for some time after settling here he carried the 
flour and necessaries required by his family on his back over the mountains. 


The ranchmen are two Welshmen, Evans and Edwards, each with a wife and 
family. The men are as diverse as they can be. "Griff," as Evans is called, is 
short and small, and is hospitable, careless, reckless, jolly, social, convivial, 
peppery, good natured, "nobody's enemy but his own." He had the wit and 
taste to find out Estes Park, where people have found him out, and have in- 
duced him to give them food and lodging, and add cabin to cabin to take them 
in. He is a splendid shot, an expert and successful hunter, a bold moun- 
taineer, a good rider, a capital cook, and a generally "jolly fellow." Edwards, 
his partner, is his exact opposite, tall, thin, and condemnatory looking, keen, 
industrious, saving, grave, a teetotaler, grieved for all reasons at Evans's fol- 
lies, and rather grudging; as naturally unpopular as Evans is popular; a "de- 
cent man," who, with his industrious wife, will certainly make money as fast 
as Evans loses it. A mile off there is an industrious married settler, and four 
miles off, in the gulch leading to the park, "Mountain Jim," otherwise Mr. Nu- 
gent, is posted. His business as a trapper takes him daily up to the beaver 
dams in Black Canyon to look after his traps, and he generally spends some 
time in or about our cabin, not, I can see, to Evans's satisfaction. 
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PALS CANT O- CUTE PASE GOLD 


(Note) From its eastern junction with Lumpy Ridge, Black Canyon ascends 
nearly 4,000 vertical feet over eight miles as it juts northwestward into the 
park. The canyon starts with a short, gradual descent followed by a nearly 

continuous ascent over the next six miles. There are sweeping views of open 
grasslands and stunning geologic formations, punctuated with steeper sec- 
tions as it passes between various peaks and across saddles. At its western- 
most terminus, Black Canyon intersects the Lawn Lake Trail. 


For, in truth, this blue hollow, lying solitary at the foot of Long's Peak, is a 
miniature world of great interest, in which love, jealousy, hatred, envy, pride, 
unselfishness, greed, selfishness, and self-sacrifice can be studied hourly, and 
there is always the unpleasantly exciting risk of an open quarrel with the 
neighboring desperado, whose "I'll shoot you!" has more than once been 
heard in the cabin. 


Of course, we never get letters or newspapers unless some one rides to 
Longmont for them. Two or three novels and a copy of Our New West are our 
literature. Somehow the park seems to become the natural limit of our 
interests so far as they appear in conversation at table. The last grand aurora, 
the prospect of a snow-storm, track and sign of elk and grizzly, "Mountain 
Jim's" latest mood or escapade, and the merits of his dog "Ring" as compared 
with those of Evans's dog "Plunk” are among the topics which are never 
abandoned or exhausted. 
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The letter and newspaper fever has seized on every one. We have sent at last 
to Longmont. The evening I rode out on the Longmont trail towards dusk, es- 
corted by "Mountain Jim," and in the distance we saw a wagon with four 
horses and a saddle horse behind, and the driver waved a handkerchief, the 
concerted signal if I were the possessor of a horse. We turned back, galloping 
down the long hill as fast as two good horses could carry us, and gave the joy- 
ful news. It was an hour before the wagon arrived. 


Later on, Mr. Buchan, one of our usual inmates, returned from Denver with 
papers, letters for every one but me, and much exciting news. The financial 
panic has spread out West, gathering strength on its way. The Denver banks 
have all suspended business. They refuse to cash their own checks, or to allow 
their customers to draw a dollar, and would not even give green-backs for my 
English gold! Neither Mr. Buchan nor Evans could get a cent. Business is sus- 
pended, and everybody, however rich, is for the time being poor. The Indians 
have taken to the "war path," and are burning ranches and killing cattle. 


There is a regular "scare" among the settlers, and wagon loads of fugitives are 
arriving in Colorado Springs. The Indians say, "The white man has killed the 
buffalo and left them to rot on the plains. We will be revenged.” Evans had 
reached Longmont, and will be here tonight. 


This afternoon, as I was reading in my cabin, little Sam Edwards ran in, say- 
ing, "Mountain Jim wants to speak to you." This brought to my mind images 
of infinite worry, gauche servants, "please Ma'am," contretemps, and the 
habit growing out of our elaborate and uselessly conventional life of magnify- 
ing the importance of similar trifles. Then "things" came up, with the tyranny 
they exercise. I REALLY need nothing more than this log cabin offers. But 
elsewhere one must have a house and servants, and burdens and worries—not 
that one may be hospitable and comfortable, but for the "thick clay" in the 
shape of "things" which one has accumulated. My log house takes me about 
five minutes to "do," and you could eat off the floor, and it needs no lock, as it 
contains nothing worth stealing. 


But "Mountain Jim" was waiting while I made these reflections to ask us to 
take a ride; and he, Mr. and Mrs. Dewy, and I, had a delightful stroll through 
colored foliage, and then, when they were fatigued, I changed my horse for his 
beautiful mare, and we galloped and raced in the beautiful twilight, in the in- 
toxicating frosty air. Mrs. Dewy wishes you could have seen us as we galloped 
down the pass, the fearful-looking ruffian on my heavy wagon horse, and I on 
his bare wooden saddle, from which beaver, mink, and marten tails, and 
pieces of skin, were hanging raggedly, with one spur, and feet not in the stir- 
rups, the mare looking so aristocratic and I so beggarly! Mr. Nugent is what is 
called "splendid company." With a sort of breezy mountain recklessness in ev- 
erything, he passes remarkably acute judgments on men and events; on 
women also. He has pathos, poetry, and humor, an intense love of nature, 
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strong vanity in certain directions, an obvious desire to act and speak in char- 
acter, and sustain his reputation as a desperado, a considerable acquaintance 
with literature, a wonderful verbal memory, opinions on every person and 
subject, a chivalrous respect for women in his manner, which makes it all the 
more amusing when he suddenly turns round upon one with some graceful 
raillery, a great power of fascination, and a singular love of children. The chil- 
dren of this house run to him, and when he sits down they climb on his broad 
shoulders and play with his curls. 


They say in the house that "no one who has been here thinks any one worth 
speaking to after Jim," but I think that this is probably an opinion which time 
would alter. Somehow, he is kept always before the public of Colorado, for 
one can hardly take up a newspaper without finding a paragraph about him, a 
contribution by him, or a fragment of his biography. Ruffian as he looks, the 
first word he speaks—to a lady, at least—places him on a level with educated 
gentlemen, and his conversation is brilliant, and full of the light and fitfulness 
of genius. 


Yet, on the whole, he is a most painful spectacle. His magnificent head shows 
so plainly the better possibilities which might have been his. His life, in spite 
of a certain dazzle which belongs to it, is a ruined and wasted one, and one 
asks what of good can the future have in store for one who has for so long 
chosen evil? 


To Denver men go to spend the savings of months of hard work in the mad- 
dest dissipation, and there such characters as "Comanche Bill," "Buffalo Bill," 
"Wild Bill," and "Mountain Jim," go on the spree, and find the kind of notori- 
ety they seek. 


(Note) After visiting many places, including Colorado Springs, Boulder 
Canyon and others, Isabella Bird returned to Estes Park in November 1973. 


Finally the last huge range was conquered, the last deep chasm passed, and 
with an eeriness which craved for human companionship, I rode up to 
"Mountain Jim's" den, but no light shone through the chinks, and all was 
silent. So I rode tediously down Muggins Gulch, which was full of crackings 
and other strange mountain noises, and was pitch dark, though the stars were 
bright overhead. 


Soon I heard the welcome sound of a barking dog. I supposed it to denote 
strange hunters, but calling "Ring" at a venture, the noble dog's large paws 
and grand head were in a moment on my saddle, and he greeted me with all 
those inarticulate but perfectly comprehensible noises with which dogs wel- 
come their human friends. Of the two men on horses who accompanied him, 
one was his master, as I knew by the musical voice and grace of manner, but it 
was too dark to see anyone, though he struck a light to show me the valuable 
furs with which one of the horses was loaded. The desperado was heartily glad 
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to see me, and sending the man and fur-laden horse on to his cabin, he turned 
with me to Evans's; and as the cold was very severe, and Birdie was very tired, 
we dismounted and walked the remaining three miles. All my visions of a 
comfortable reception and good meal after my long ride vanished with his 
first words. 


The Edwardses had left for the winter on the previous morning, but had not 
passed through Longmont; the cabin was dismantled, the stores were low, 
and two young men, Mr. Kavan, a miner, and Mr. Buchan, whom I was 
slightly acquainted with before, were "baching" there to look after the stock 
until Evans, who was daily expected, returned. The other settler and his wife 
had left the park, so there was not a woman within twenty-five miles. A fierce 
wind had arisen, and the cold was awful, which seemed to make matters 
darker. 


I did not care in the least about myself. I could rough it, and enjoy doing so, 
but I was very sorry for the young men, who, I knew, would be much embar- 
rassed by the sudden appearance of a lady for an indefinite time. But the diffi- 
culty had to be faced, and I walked in and took them by surprise as they were 
sitting smoking by the fire in the living room, which was dismantled, 
unswept, and wretched looking. 


The young men did not show any annoyance, but exerted themselves to pre- 
pare a meal, and courteously made Jim share it. After he had gone, I boldly 
confessed my impecunious circumstances, and told them that I must stay 
there till things changed, that I hoped not to inconvenience them in any way, 
and that by dividing the work among us they would be free to be out hunting. 
So we agreed to make the best of it. 


I must attempt to put down the trifling events of each day just as they occur. 
The second time that I was left alone Mr. Nugent came in looking very black, 
and asked me to ride with him to see the beaver dams on the Black Canyon. 
No more whistling or singing, or talking to his beautiful mare, or sparkling 
repartee. 


His mood was as dark as the sky overhead, which was black with an impend- 
ing snowstorm. He was quite silent, struck his horse often, started off on a fu- 
rious gallop, and then throwing his mare on her haunches close to me, said, 
"You're the first man or woman who's treated me like a human being for 
many a year." So he said in this dark mood, but Mr. and Mrs. Dewy, who took 
a very deep interest in his welfare, always treated him as a rational, intelligent 
gentleman, and in his better moments he spoke of them with the warmest ap- 
preciation. 


"If you want to know," he continued, "how nearly a man can become a devil, 
I'll tell you now." There was no choice, and we rode up the canyon, and I lis- 
tened to one of the darkest tales of ruin I have ever heard or read. 
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Its early features were very simple. His father was a British officer quartered 
at Montreal, of a good old Irish family. From his account he was an ungovern- 
able boy, imperfectly educated, and tyrannizing over a loving but weak 
mother. When seventeen years old he saw a young girl at church whose ap- 
pearance he described as being of angelic beauty, and fell in love with her 
with all the intensity of an uncontrolled nature. He saw her three times, but 
scarcely spoke to her. 


On his mother opposing his wish and treating it as a boyish folly, he took to 
drink "to spite her," and almost as soon as he was eighteen, maddened by the 
girl's death, he ran away from home, entered the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and remained in it for several years, only leaving it because he 
found even that lawless life too strict for him. Then, being as I suppose about 
twenty-seven, he entered the service of the United States Government, and 
became one of the famous Indian scouts of the Plains, distinguishing himself 
by some of the most daring deeds on record, and some of the bloodiest 
crimes. Some of these tales I have heard before, but never so terribly told. 


Years must have passed in that service, till he became a character known 
through all the West, and much dreaded for his readiness to take offence, and 
his equal readiness with his revolver. Vain, even in his dark mood, he told me 
that he was idolized by women, and that in his worst hours he was always 
chivalrous to good women. He described himself as riding through camps in 
his scout's dress with a red scarf round his waist, and sixteen golden curls, 
eighteen inches long, hanging over his shoulders. 


The handsome, even superbly handsome, side of his face was towards me as 
he spoke. As a scout and as an armed escort of emigrant parties he was evi- 
dently implicated in all the blood and broil of a lawless region and period, and 
went from bad to worse, varying his life by drunken sprees, which brought 
nothing but violence and loss. 


The narrative seemed to lack some link, for I next found him on a homestead 
in Missouri, from whence he came to Colorado a few years ago. There, again, 
something was dropped out, but I suspect, and not without reason, that he 
joined one or more of those gangs of "border ruffians" which for so long 
raided through Kansas, perpetrating such massacres and outrages as that of 
the Marais du Cygne. 
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THE MARAIS DES 


(Note) Marais des Cygnes Massacre, 1858. The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 
made Kansas a territory whose people would decide whether it was admitted 
to the Union as a slave or free state. This set off a rivalry with proslavery sup- 
porters from bordering Missouri. The conflict escalated into the violence 
known as “Bleeding Kansas.” Missouri border ruffians like Charles Hamilton 
led raids into Kansas to steal goods and harass freestaters. Linn County was 
the site of some of the raids, including a particularly deadly one May 19, 1858. 
Hamilton and some 30 other men rode through the village of Trading Post, 
captured 11 free-state men, and marched them into a ravine where they 
opened fire upon them. Five of the men were killed, five were seriously in- 
jured, and one escaped unharmed. 


The community was drawn together in the face of these events even as they 
were unfolding. Sarah Read, wife of the captured Reverend Benjamin L. 
Read, set off on foot, spyglass in hand, to chase down Hamilton and his men. 
She came upon the victims, some still alive, and tried to render aid. Word of 
the massacre spread quickly and by afternoon freestaters from around the 
area had gathered to treat the wounded, collect the dead, and help James 
Montgomery’s Jayhawkers ride into Missouri in fruitless pursuit of Hamil- 
ton’s gang. 


His fame for violence and ruffianism preceded him into Colorado, where his 
knowledge of and love of the mountains have earned him the sobriquet he 
now bears. He has a squatter's claim and forty head of cattle, and is a success- 
ful trapper besides, but envy and vindictiveness are raging within him. 
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He gets money, goes to Denver, and spends large sums in the maddest dissi- 
pation, making himself a terror, and going beyond even such desperadoes as 
"Texas Jack" and "Wild Bill"; and when the money is done returns to his 
mountain den, full of hatred and self-scorn, till the next time. Of course I can- 
not give details. The story took three hours to tell, and was crowded with ter- 
rific illustrations of a desperado's career, told with a rush of wild eloquence 
that was truly thrilling. 


When the snow, which for some time had been falling, compelled him to 
break off and guide me to a sheltered place from which I could make my own 
way back again, he stopped his horse and said, "Now you see a man who has 
made a devil of himself! Lost! Lost! Lost! I believe in God. I've given Him no 
choice but to put me with 'the devil and his angel.’ I'm afraid to die. You've 
stirred the better nature in me too late. I can't change. If ever a man were a 
slave, Iam. Don't speak to me of repentance and reformation. I can't reform. 
Your voice reminded me of ——-." Then in feverish tones, "How dare you ride 
with me? You won't speak to me again, will you?" He made me promise to 
keep one or two things secret whether he were living or dead, and I promised, 
for I had no choice; but they come between me and the sunshine sometimes, 
and I wake at night to think of them. I wish I had been spared the regret and 
excitement of that afternoon. A less ungovernable nature would never have 
spoken as he did, nor told me what he did; but his proud, fierce soul all 
poured itself out then, with hatred and self-loathing, blood on his hands and 
murder in his heart, though even then he could not be altogether other than a 
gentleman, or altogether divest himself of fascination, even when so tempes- 
tuously revealing the darkest points of his character. My soul dissolved in pity 
for his dark, lost, self-ruined life, as he left me and turned away in the blind- 
ing storm to the Snowy Range, where he said he was going to camp out for a 
fortnight; a man of great abilities, real genius, singular gifts, and with all the 
chances in life which other men have had. How far more terrible than the 
"Actum est: periisti" of Cowper is his exclamation, "Lost! Lost! Lost!" 


I was alone in the cabin this afternoon when Mr. Nugent, whom we believed 
to be on the Snowy Range, walked in very pale and haggard looking, and 
coughing severely. He offered to show me the trail up one of the grandest of 
the canyons, and I could not refuse to go. The Fall River has had its source 
completely altered by the operations of the beavers. Their engineering skill is 
wonderful. In one place they have made a lake by damming up the stream; in 
another their works have created an island, and they have made several falls. 
Their storehouses, of course, are carefully concealed. By this time they are 
about full for the winter. We saw quantities of young cotton-wood and aspen 
trees, with stems about as thick as my arm, lying where these industrious 
creatures have felled them ready for their use. They always work at night and 
in concert. Their long, sharp teeth are used for gnawing down the trees, but 
their mason-work is done entirely with their flat, trowel-like tails. 
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In its natural state the fur is very durable, and is as full of long black hairs as 
that of the sable, but as sold, all these hairs have been plucked out of it. 


Not an allusion was made to the conversation previously. "Jim's" manner was 
courteous, but freezing, and when I left home on my return he said he hardly 
thought he should be back from the Snowy Range before I left. Essentially an 
actor, was he, I wonder, posing on the previous day in the attitude of desper- 
ate remorse, to impose on my credulity or frighten me; or was it a genuine 
and unpremeditated outburst of passionate regret for the life which he had 
thrown away? I cannot tell, but I think it was the last. 


Friday. We have lost three horses, including Birdie, and have nothing to en- 
tice them with, and not an animal to go and drive them in with. I put my great 
mare in the corral myself, and Mr. Kavan put his in afterwards and secured 
the bars, but the wolves were holding a carnival again last night, and we think 
that the horses were scared and stampeded, as otherwise they would not have 
leaped the fence. The men are losing their whole day in looking for them. On 
their return they said that they had seen Mr. Nugent returning to his cabin by 
the other side and the lower ford of the Thompson, and that he had "an aw- 
fully ugly fit on him,” so that they were glad that he did not come near us. 


Our evenings are social and pleasant. We finish supper about eight, and make 
up a huge fire. The men smoke while I write to you. Then we draw near the 
fire and I take my endless mending, and we talk or read aloud. Both are very 
intelligent, and Mr. Buchan has very extended information and a good deal of 
insight into character. Of course our circumstances, the likelihood of release, 
the prospects of snow blocking us in and of our supplies holding out, the sick 
calves, "Jim's" mood, the possible intentions of a man whose footprints we 
have found and traced for three miles, are all topics that often recur, and few 
of which can be worn threadbare. 


Sunday - A trapper passing last night brought us the news that Mr. Nugent is 
ill; so, after washing up the things after our late breakfast, I rode to his cabin, 
but I met him in the gulch coming down to see us. He said he had caught cold 
on the Range, and was suffering from an old arrow wound in the lung. We 
had a long conversation without adverting to the former one, and he told me 
some of the present circumstances of his ruined life. It is piteous that a man 
like him, in the prime of life, should be destitute of home and love, and live a 
life of darkness in a den with no companions but guilty memories, and a dog 
which many people think is the nobler animal of the two. I urged him to give 
up the whisky which at present is his ruin, and his answer had the ring of a 
sad truth in it: "I cannot, it binds me hand and foot—I cannot give up the only 
pleasure I have." His ideas of right are the queerest possible. He says that he 
believes in God, but what he knows or believes of God's law I know not. 
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Lord Dunraven Comes Between Evans and Rocky Mountain Jim 


Undoubtedly the most impressive visitor to Estes Park in the 19th century 
was Windham Thomas Wyndham-Quinn, who succeeded to the title of 4th 
Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl in 1871. Although on his first trip to the 
United States on his honeymoon in 1869 he got no further west than New 
York and Richmond, his urge to visit the “wild west” was fueled by stories of 
Sir George Gore’s monumental hunting expeditions to the west in the 1850s. 


After hearing of the fine hunting in the American West, he decided to visit. He 
first arrived in 1872, and met and befriended "Texas Jack" Omohundro, who 
acted as a guide and led the earl's party on buffalo and elk hunts. Reuniting 
with Texas Jack on his second visit to the American west in 1874, he explored 
Yellowstone Park. This trip would be documented in his book Hunting in the 
Yellowstone or On the Trail of the Wapiti with Texas Jack in the Land of 
Geysers. Later on the same trip, the young earl decided to make the whole of 
Estes Park, Colorado into a game preserve for the exclusive use of himself and 
his British and Irish friends. By stretching the provisions of the Homestead 
Act and pre-emption rights, Dunraven claimed 15,000 acres in what later was 
designated as the present-day Rocky Mountain National Park. His efforts 
resulted in what has been called "one of the most gigantic land steals in the 
history of Colorado". The coming of more settlers in 1874 and 1875 stopped 
this wholesale appropriation of land. The idea of making Estes Park a private 
game preserve was supported by Griffith Evans but bitterly opposed by James 
Nugent, leading to their constant quarreling, and the eventual death of Rocky 
Mountain Jim. There are various accounts of exactly why and how his death 
came about. This book, at the end, details one of them. 


We have decided that to-day is November 26th; to-morrow is Thanksgiving 
Day, and we are planning a feast. I encountered Mr. Nugent in a most bitter 
mood—almost in an "ugly fit"—hating everybody, and contrasting his own 
generosity and reckless kindness with the selfishness and carefully-weighed 
kindnesses of others. People do give him credit for having "as kind a heart as 
ever beat." Lately a child in the other cabin was taken ill, and though there 
were idle men and horses at hand, it was only the "desperado" who rode sixty 
miles in "the shortest time ever made" to bring the doctor. 
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While we were talking he was sitting on a stone outside his den mending a 
saddle, shins, bones, and skulls lying about him, "Ring" watching him with 
jealous and idolatrous affection, the wind lifting his thin curls from as grand a 
head as was ever modeled—a ruin of a man. Yet the sun which shines "on the 
evil and the good" was lighting up the gold of his hair. May our Father which 
is in heaven yet show mercy to His outcast child! 


Mr. Kavan soon overtook me, and we had an exciting race of two miles, get- 
ting home just before the wind fell and the snow began. 


Thanksgiving Day. The thing dreaded has come at last, a snow-storm, with a 
north-east wind. It ceased about midnight, but not till it had covered my bed. 
Then the mercury fell below zero, and everything froze. We spent the after- 
noon cooking the Thanksgiving dinner. I made a wonderful pudding, for 
which I had saved eggs and cream for days, and dried and stoned cherries 
supplied the place of currants. I made a bowl of custard for sauce, which the 
men said was "splendid"; also a rolled pudding, with molasses; and we had 
venison steak and potatoes, but for tea we were obliged to use the tea leaves 
of the morning again. I should think that few people in America have enjoyed 
their Thanksgiving dinner more. We had urged Mr. Nugent to join us, but he 
refused, almost savagely, which we regretted. 


December 1, 1873 - I was to have started for Canyon to-day, but was awoke by 
snow as stinging as pinpoints beating on my hand. We all got up early, but it 
did not improve until nearly noon. In the afternoon Lyman and I rode to Mr. 
Nugent's cabin. I wanted him to read and correct my letter to you, giving the 
account of our ascent of Long's Peak, but he said he could not, and insisted on 
our going in for which young Lyman was more anxious than I was, as Mr. Ka- 
van had seen "Jim" in the morning, and departed from his usual reticence so 
far as to say, "There's something wrong with that man; he'll either shoot him- 
self or somebody else." However, the "ugly fit" had passed off, and he was so 
very pleasant and courteous that we remained the whole afternoon. Lyman's 
one thought was that he could make capital out of the interview, and write an 
account of the celebrated desperado for a Western paper. 


The interior of the den was frightful, yet among his black and hideous sur- 
roundings the grace of his manner and the genius of his conversation were 
only more apparent. I read my letter aloud—or rather "The Ascent of Long's 
Peak," which I have written for Out West—and was sincerely interested with 
the taste and acumen of his criticisms on the style. He is a true child of na- 
ture; his eye brightened and his whole face became radiant, and at last tears 
rolled down his cheek when I read the account of the glory of the sunrise. 
Then he read us a very able paper on Spiritualism which he was writing. The 
den was dense with smoke, and very dark, littered with hay, old blankets, 
skins, bones, tins, logs, powder flasks, magazines, old books, old moccasins, 
horseshoes, and relics of all kinds. 
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He had no better seat to offer me than a log, but offered it with a graceful un- 
consciousness that it was anything less luxurious than an easy chair. Two 
valuable rifles and a Sharp's revolver hung on the wall, and the sash and 
badge of a scout. I could not help looking at "Jim" as he stood talking to me. 
He goes mad with drink at times, swears fearfully, has an ungovernable tem- 
per. He has formerly led a desperate life, and is at times even now undoubt- 
edly a ruffian. There is hardly a fireside in Colorado where fearful stories of 
him as an Indian fighter are not told; mothers frighten their naughty children 
by telling them that "Mountain Jim" will get them, and doubtless his faults 
are glaring, but he is undoubtedly fascinating, and enjoys a popularity or no- 
toriety which no other person has. He offered to be my guide to the Plains 
when I go away. Lyman asked me if I should not be afraid of being murdered, 
but one could not be safer than with him I have often been told. 


December 4, 1873 - The mercury is eleven degrees below zero, and I have to 
keep my ink on the stove to prevent it from freezing. The cold is intense—a 
clear, brilliant, stimulating cold, so dry that even in my threadbare flannel 
riding dress I do not suffer from it. I must now take up my narrative of the 
nothings which have all the interest of SOMETHINGS to me. We all got up 
before daybreak on Tuesday, and breakfasted at seven. I have not seen the 
dawn for some time, with its amber fires deepening into red, and the snow 
peaks flushing one by one, and it seemed a new miracle. It was a west wind, 
and we all thought it promised well. I took only two pounds of luggage, some 
raisins, the mailbag, and an additional blanket under my saddle. I had not 
been up from the park at sunrise before, and it was quite glorious, the purple 
depths of Muggins Gulch, from which at a height of 9,000 feet you look down 
on the sunlit park 1,500 feet below, lying in a red haze, with its pearly needle- 
shaped peaks, framed by mountain sides dark with pines—my glorious, soli- 
tary, unique mountain home! Soon Birdie and myself were a mass of acicular 
crystals; it was a true easterly fog. I galloped on, hoping to get through it, un- 
able to see a yard before me; but it thickened, and I was obliged to subside 
into a jog-trot. 


As I rode on, about four miles from the cabin, a human figure, looking gigan- 
tic like the spectre of the Brocken, with long hair white as snow, appeared 
close to me, and at the same moment there was the flash of a pistol close to 
my ear, and I recognized "Mountain Jim" frozen from head to foot, looking a 
century old with his snowy hair. It was "ugly" altogether certainly, a "desper- 
ado's" grim jest, and it was best to accept it as such, though I had just cause 
for displeasure. He stormed and scolded, dragged me off the pony—for my 
hands and feet were numb with cold—took the bridle, and went off at a rapid 
stride, so that I had to run to keep them in sight in the darkness, for we were 
off the road in a thicket of scrub, looking like white branch coral, I knew not 
where. Then we came suddenly on his cabin, and dear old "Ring," white like 
all else; and the "ruffian" insisted on my going in, and he made a good fire, 
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and heated some coffee, raging all the time. He said everything against my go- 
ing forward, except that it was dangerous; all he said came true, and here I 
am safe! Your letters, however, outweighed everything but danger, and I de- 
cided on going on, when he said, "I've seen many foolish people, but never 
one so foolish as you—you haven't a grain of sense. Why, I, an old moun- 
taineer, wouldn't go down to the Plains to-day." I told him he could not, 
though he would like it very much, for that he had turned his horses loose; on 
which he laughed heartily, and more heartily still at the stories I told him of 
young Lyman, so that I have still a doubt how much of the dark moods I have 
lately seen was assumed. 


He took me back to the track; and the interview which began with a pistol 
shot, ended quite pleasantly. It was an eerie ride, one not to be forgotten, 
though there was no danger. I could not recognize any localities. Every tree 
was silvered, and the fir-tree tufts of needles looked like white chrysanthe- 
mums. The snow lay a foot deep in the gulches, with its hard, smooth surface 
marked by the feet of innumerable birds and beasts. 


I got down to the St. Vrain Canyon in good time, and stopped at a house thir- 
teen miles from Longmont to get oats. I was white from head to foot, and my 
clothes were frozen stiff. I had to take off one glove to pick one eye open, for 
as to the other, the storm beat so savagely against it that I left it frozen, and 
drew over it the double piece of flannel which protected my face. I could 
hardly keep the other open by picking the ice from it constantly with my 
numb fingers, in doing which I got the back of my hand slightly frostbitten. It 
was truly awful at the time. I often thought, "Suppose I am going south in- 
stead of east? Suppose Birdie should fail? Suppose it should grow quite 
dark?" I was mountaineer enough to shake these fears off and keep up my 
spirits, but I knew how many had perished on the prairie in similar storms. I 
calculated that if I did not reach Longmont in half an hour it would be quite 
dark, and that I should be so frozen or paralyzed with cold that I should fall 
off. 


I reached Mr. Nugent's cabin, four miles from Estes Park, only an hour after 
dark, very cold, and with the pony so tired that she could hardly put one foot 
before another. Indeed, I walked the last three miles. I saw light through the 
chinks but, hearing an earnest conversation within, was just about to with- 
draw, when "Ring" barked, and on his master coming to the door I found that 
the solitary man was talking to his dog. He was looking out for me, and had 
some coffee ready, and a large fire, which were very pleasant; and I was very 
glad to get the latest news from the park. He said that Evans told him that it 
would be most difficult for any one of them to take me down to the Plains, but 
that he would go, which is a great relief. According to the Scotch proverb, 
"Better a finger off than aye wagging," and as I cannot live here (for you 
would not like the life or climate), the sooner I leave the better. 
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In the afternoon of yesterday a gentleman came who I thought was another 
stranger, strikingly handsome, well dressed, and barely forty, with sixteen 
shining gold curls falling down his collar; he walked in, and it was only after a 
careful second look that I recognized in our visitor the redoubtable "desper- 
ado." Evans courteously pressed him to stay and dine with us, and not only 
did he show the most singular conversational dexterity in talking with the 
stranger, who was a very well-informed man, and had seen a great deal of the 
world, but, though he lives and eats like a savage, his manners and way of eat- 
ing were as refined as possible. I notice that Evans is never quite himself or 
perfectly comfortable when he is there; and on the part of the other there is a 
sort of stiffly-assumed cordiality, significant, I fear of lurking hatred on both 
sides. I was in the kitchen after dinner making rolled puddings, young Lyman 
was eating up the relics as usual, "Jim" was singing one of Moore's melodies, 
the others being in the living-room, when Mr. Kavan and Mr. Buchan came 
from "up the creek" to wish me good-bye. 


The last evening came. The last morning came. I cleaned up my room and sat 
at the window watching the red and gold of one of the most glorious of winter 
sunrises, and the slow lighting-up of one peak after another. I have written 
that this scenery is not lovable, but I love it. 


I left on Birdie at 11 o'clock, Evans riding with me as far as Mr. Nugent's. He 
was telling me so many things, that at the top of the hill I forgot to turn round 
and take a last look at my colossal, resplendent, lonely, sunlit den, but it was 
needless, for I carry it away with me. I should not have been able to leave if 
Mr. Nugent had not offered his services. His chivalry to women is so well 
known, that Evans said I could be safer and better cared for with no one. He 
added, "His heart is good and kind, as kind a heart as ever beat. He's a great 
enemy of his own, but he's been living pretty quietly for the last four years." 
At the door of his den I took leave of Birdie, who had been my faithful com- 
panion for more than 700 miles of traveling, and of Evans, who had been uni- 
formly kind to me and just in all his dealings, even to paying to me at that 
moment the very last dollar he owed me. May God bless him and his! He was 
obliged to return before I could get off, and as he commended me to Mr. Nu- 
gent's care, the two men shook hands kindly. 


Rich spoils of beavers' skins were lying on the cabin floor, and the trapper 
took the finest, a mouse-colored kitten beaver's skin, and presented it to me. I 
hired his beautiful Arab mare, whose springy step and long easy stride was a 
relief after Birdie's short sturdy gait. We had a very pleasant ride, and I sel- 
dom had to walk. We took neither of the trails, but cut right through the for- 
est to a place where, through an opening in the Foot Hills, the Plains 
stretched to the horizon covered with snow, the surface of which, having 
melted and frozen, reflected as water would the pure blue of the sky, present- 
ing a complete optical illusion. It required my knowledge of fact to assure me 
that I was not looking at the ocean. "Jim" shortened the way by repeating a 
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great deal of poetry, and by earnest, reasonable conversation, so that I was 
quite surprised when it grew dark. He told me that he never lay down to sleep 
without prayer—prayer chiefly that God would give him a happy death. He 
had previously promised that he would not hurry or scold, but "fyking" had 
not been included in the arrangement, and when in the early darkness we 
reached the steep hill, at whose foot the rapid deep St. Vrain flows, he "fyked" 
unreasonably about me, the mare, and the crossing generally, and seemed to 
think I could not get through, for the ice had been cut with an axe, and we 
could not see whether "glaze" had formed since or not. 


I was to have slept at the house of a woman farther down the canyon, who 
never ceases talking, but Miller, the young man whose attractive house and 
admirable habits I have mentioned before, came out and said his house was 
"now fixed for ladies," so we stayed there, and I was "made as comfortable" as 
could be. 


The next morning, as soon as the sun was well risen, we left for our journey of 
30 miles, which had to be done nearly at a foot's pace, owing to one horse be- 
ing encumbered with my luggage. I did not wish to realize that it was my last 
ride, and my last association with any of the men of the mountains whom I 
had learned to trust, and in some respects to admire. No more hunters’ tales 
told while the pine knots crack and blaze; no more thrilling narratives of ad- 
ventures with Indians and bears; and never again shall I hear that strange 
talk of Nature and her doings which is the speech of those who live with her 
and her alone. Already the dismalness of a level land comes over me. The 
canyon of the St. Vrain was in all its glory of color, but we had a remarkably 
ugly crossing of that brilliant river, which was frozen all over, except an un- 
pleasant gap of about two feet in the middle. Mr. Nugent had to drive the 
frightened horses through, while I, having crossed on some logs lower down, 
had to catch them on the other side as they plunged to shore trembling with 
fear. Then we emerged on the vast expanse of the glittering Plains, and a sud- 
den sweep of wind made the cold so intolerable that I had to go into a house 
to get warm. This was the last house we saw till we reached our destination 
that night. All that day we neither saw man, beast, nor bird. "Jim" was silent 
mostly. Like all true children of the mountains, he pined even when tempo- 
rarily absent from them. 


At sunset we reached a cluster of houses called Namaqua, where, to my dis- 
may, I heard that there was to be a dance at the one little inn to which we 
were going at St. Louis. I pictured to myself no privacy, no peace, no sleep, 
drinking, low sounds, and worse than all, "Jim" getting into a quarrel and us- 
ing his pistols. He was uncomfortable about it for another reason. He said he 
had dreamt the night before that there was to be a dance, and that he had to 
shoot a man for making "an unpleasant remark." 
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The landlady asked, with great eagerness, who the gentleman was who was 
with me, and said that the men outside were saying that they were sure that it 
was "Rocky Mountain Jim," but she was sure it was not. When I told her that 
the men were right, she exclaimed, "Do tell! I want to know! that quiet, kind 
gentleman!" and she said she used to frighten her children when they were 
naughty by telling them that "he would get them, for he came down from the 
mountains every week, and took back a child with him to eat!" She was as 
proud of having him in her house as if he had been the President, and I 
gained a reflected importance! 


All the men in the settlement assembled in the front room, hoping he would 
go and smoke there, and when he remained in the kitchen they came round 
the window and into the doorway to look at him. The children got on his 
knee, and, to my great relief, he kept them good and quiet, and let them play 
with his curls, to the great delight of the two women, who never took their 
eyes off him. At last the bad-smelling supper was served, and ten silent men 
came in and gobbled it up, staring steadily at "Jim" as they gobbled. After- 
wards, there seemed no hope of quiet, so we went to the post-office, and while 
waiting for stamps were shown into the prettiest and most ladylike-looking 
room I have seen in the West, created by a pretty and refined-looking woman. 
She made an opportunity for asking me if it were true that the gentleman with 
me was "Mountain Jim," and added that so very gentlemanly a person could 
not be guilty of the misdeeds attributed to him. 


When we returned, the kitchen was much quieter. It was cleared by eight, as 
the landlady promised; we had it to ourselves till twelve, and could scarcely 
hear the music. It was a most respectable dance, a fortnightly gathering got 
up by the neighboring settlers, most of them young married people, and there 
was no drinking at all. I wrote to you for some time, while Mr. Nugent copied 
for himself the poems "In the Glen" and the latter half of "The River without a 
Bridge," which he recited with deep feeling. It was altogether very quiet and 
peaceful. 


He repeated to me several poems of great merit which he had composed, and 
told me much more about his life. I knew that no one else could or would 
speak to him as I could, and for the last time I urged upon him the necessity 
of a reformation in his life, beginning with the giving up of whisky, going so 
far as to tell him that I despised a man of his intellect for being a slave to such 
a vice. "Too late! too late!" he always answered, "for such a change." Ay, TOO 
LATE. He shed tears quietly. "It might have been once," he said. Ay, MIGHT 
have been. He has excellent sense for every one but himself, and, as I have 
seen him with a single exception, a gentleness, propriety, and considerateness 
of manner surprising in any man, but especially so in a man associating only 
with the rough men of the West. As I looked at him, I felt a pity such as I 
never before felt for a human being. 
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My thought at the moment was, Will not our Father in heaven, "who spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all," be far more pitiful? For the 
time a desire for self-respect, better aspirations, and even hope itself, entered 
his dark life; and he said, suddenly, that he had made up his mind to give up 
whisky and his reputation as a desperado. But it is "too late." A little before 
twelve the dance was over, and I got to the crowded little bedroom, which 
only allowed of one person standing in it at a time, to sleep soundly and 
dream of "ninety-and-nine just persons who need no repentance." The land- 
lady was quite taken up with her "distinguished guest." "That kind, quiet gen- 
tleman, Mountain Jim! Well, I never! he must be a very good man!" 


Yesterday morning the mercury was 20 degrees below zero. I think I never 
saw such a brilliant atmosphere. That curious phenomenon called frost-fall 
was occurring, in which, whatever moisture may exist in the air, somehow ag- 
gregates into feathers and fern leaves, the loveliest of creations, only seen in 
rarefied air and intense cold. One breath and they vanish. The air was filled 
with diamond sparks quite intangible. They seemed just glitter and no more. 
It was still and cloudless, and the shapes of violet mountains were softened by 
a veil of the tenderest blue. When the Greeley stage wagon came up, Mr. Fod- 
der, whom I met at Lower Canyon, was on it. 


He had expressed a great wish to go to Estes Park, and to hunt with "Moun- 
tain Jim," if it would be safe to do the latter. He was now dressed in the ex- 
treme of English dandyism, and when I introduced them, he put out a small 
hand cased in a perfectly-fitting lemon-colored kid glove. As the trapper stood 
there in his grotesque rags and odds and ends of apparel, his gentlemanliness 
of deportment brought into relief the innate vulgarity of a rich parvenu. Mr. 
Fodder rattled so amusingly as we drove away that I never realized that my 
Rocky Mountain life was at an end, not even when I saw "Mountain Jim," 
with his golden hair yellow in the sunshine, slowly leading the beautiful mare 
over the snowy Plains back to Estes Park, equipped with the saddle on which I 
had ridden 800 miles! 


(Note from Isabel Bird concerning the English Dandy) This was a truly un- 
fortunate introduction. It was the first link in the chain of circumstances 
which brought about Mr. Nugent's untimely end, and it was at this person's 
instigation (when overcome by fear) that Evans fired the shot which proved 
fatal. 


A drive of several hours over the Plains brought us to Greeley, and a few 
hours later, in the far blue distance, the Rocky Mountains, and all that they 
enclose, went down below the prairie sea. 


END of the account of Rocky Mountain Jim by Isabella Bird 
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From “History Of Larimer County” by Ansel Watrous: At the term of the dis- 
trict court held in July 1874, the district attorney filed two informations, one 
against James Nugent, known as "Mountain Jim" of Estes Park for an assault 
on June 10th, 1874, with a deadly weapon, with intent to kill his neighbor, 
Griffith J. Evans, and the other against Griffith J. Evans for shooting Moun- 
tain Jim , June 19th, 1874, with intent to take his life. These cases excited a 
great deal of interest because of the prominence of the persons implicated 
and also because of the circumstances which led up to the attempt of these 
two men to take each other's lives. 


On the 19th of June, 1874, James Nugent, better known as "Mountain Jim," 
famous hunter and trapper who lived in a cabin on the edge of Estes Park, 
was shot and mortally wounded, the bullet lodging in his head. Nugent ac- 
cused his neighbor, Griffith J. Evans, between whom and himself there had 
been bad blood for more than a year, of firing the shot that later caused his 
death. Evans was arrested, brought to Fort Collins, given a preliminary hear- 
ing and bound over for trial in the district court. 


On the opening day of the 1874 term of the district court, which convened on 
the 15th day of July, 1874, in the Grout building, District Attorney Byron L. 
Carr filed an information with the clerk, charging Evans with assault with a 
deadly weapon with intent to kill Nugent. The case was not called for trial un- 
til July 14th, 1875, when District Attorney G. G. White, who succeeded Mr. 
Carr, entered a nolle prosequi (not to wish to prosecute) in the case against 
Evans and the accused was discharged from custody. It developed between 
the time of filing the information and the opening of the July term of court in 
1875, so it was alleged, that Evans was not guilty of the charge; that the shoot- 
ing was done by a young Englishman, who had been sent out from England in 
December, 1873, to look after Lord Dunraven's interests in Estes Park, and 
who had left the country. Nugent was brought down from Estes Park and 
lodged at the City Hotel, then and for several months afterward, kept by 
Thomas L. Moore, where the wounded man received medical treatment. Nu- 
gent lingered between life and death until sometime in September, 1874, 
when he died and was buried in Mountain Home cemetery where his bones 
yet remain. 


Before he died, Nugent made a will which he directed should not be opened 
until after his death, and in it he bequeathed his favorite riding horse to Mr. 
and Mrs. T. L. Moore's infant daughter, Carrie, now Mrs. T. K. Seaton of 
Delta, and twenty head of cattle on the range in Estes Park to Frank D. Morri- 
son, a barber, who shaved the wounded man until he died. It took all of 
"Mountain Jim's” property, however, to pay his debts and funeral expenses so 
that the devisees got nothing. 
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Mountain Jim was known all over the Territory as an expert hunter and trap- 
per, who had many excellent qualities of heart and mind as well as numerous 
bad ones. He often drank to excess and when in his cups was a quarrelsome 
and a difficult man to get along with, but in his sober periods, he was a well- 
informed, genial and companionable gentleman. His neighbor in Estes Park, 
Griffith J. Evans, was a stock man and either owned or managed for others, a 
large herd of cattle in the park. He lived in a large log cabin and had several 
outlying cottages near Clear Lake where, in the summer season, he enter- 
tained visitors, tourists and hunters from whom and his herds of cattle, he de- 
rived a goodly income. There are several theories as to what caused the trou- 
ble between "Mountain Jim" and Evans, but the most accepted theory is that 
"Mountain Jim" became enamored of Evans' seventeen-year-old daughter 
and that the young lady's parents disapproved of his attentions to her. At any 
rate a coldness grew up between the two men, and "Mountain Jim" had been 
heard in his cups to threaten to do Evans up. After the arrival of the young 
Englishman, whose name was William Haigh, to take the management of 
Lord Dunraven's interests in the park, the young lady became much attached 
to him. They were often seen riding together which stirred "Mountain Jim's" 
anger toward Evans to the very depths. On the 10th of June, 1874, only nine 
days before he received his death wound, he fired from ambush and tried to 
kill Evans, but fortunately his shot missed its mark. On the day of the fatal 
shooting, June 19, 1873, "Mountain Jim" appeared at Evans' cabin in a fright- 
ful mood, threatening to kill Evans and Haigh if they dared to come out in the 
open. At this Haigh, it is alleged, stepped to the door and fired the .shot that a 
few weeks later ended the life of one of the most notorious characters that 
ever dwelt in the Rocky Mountains. 


James Arthur “Rocky Mountain Jim” Nugent 
BIRTH - 4 Jul 1836 Pakenham, Lanark County, Ontario, Canada 
DEATH - 7 Sep 1874 (aged 38) Fort Collins Colorado, USA 


BURIAL - Originally Mountain Home Cemetery. Reburied in Grandview 
Cemetery Fort Collins, Larimer County, Colorado, USA 


PLOT Unmarked grave 


Grandview Cemetery is a cemetery in Fort Collins, Larimer County, Colorado. 
The land for the cemetery was purchased in 1887; at the time it was west of 
the city limits of Fort Collins. Mountain Home Cemetery had been used prior 
to this, but it was closer to town, and with the population of Fort Collins 
rapidly expanding it was deemed necessary to find another location farther 
from town. The remains buried at Mountain Home were gradually transferred 
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to Grandview beginning in late 1887 or early 1888 and by the 1920s the site of 
the former cemetery at Mountain Home had been converted to a playground. 


James "Rocky Mountain Jim" Nugent left no picture, painting or grave 
marker. Like a Will-O-The-Wisp, he came into the lives of people and 
disappeared into the colorful history of the American west. 


END — Rocky Mountain Jim From Muggins Gulch 
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The author at entrance to Muggins Gulch 
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song lyrics. Published in 22 volumes of island themed, 
country, cowboy, western and bluegrass songs. The entire 
assemblage is the world’s largest collection of lyrics written 
by an individual songwriter. 


As a wrangler on the “Great American Horse Drive”, at age 
68, he assisted in driving 800 half-wild horses 62 miles in two 
days, from Winter pasture grounds in far NW Colorado to the 
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His book, “The Oldest Greenhorn”, chronicles the adventures 
and perils in earning the “Gate-to-Gate” trophy belt buckle 
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